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Opening Address of the Presiding Officer 


AT THE 


LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


1910 


No well-informed observer is likely to deny that 
the cause which this Conference is assembled to 
promote has made important progress during the 
past year. The several striking incidents which 
mark that progress—including, in particular, the 
identic circular note of Secretary Knox bearing date 
October 18, 1909, proposing the investment of the 
International Prize Court with the functions of a 
court of arbitral justice, and the hearty approval 
which the proposal has met; the public declaration 
of President Taft, made in New York on March 22, 
1910, that there are no questions involving the honor 
or the interests of a civilized nation which it may 
not with propriety submit to judicial determination ; 
the action of the Congress in making an appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union 
for the Promotion of International Arbitration, thus 
committing the United States Government officially 
to that admirable undertaking; and, finally, the 
forthcoming submission to the arbitral tribunal at 
The Hague of the century-old controversy between 
Great Britain and the United States as to the New- 
foundland fisheries—all these will be fully recounted 
here in the course of our present meeting. To those 
who are impatient for the attainment of our ideal 
we can only say that progress toward it is steadily 
making and that the chief forces now at work in 
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the world, political, economic and ethical, are co- 
operating with us to bring about its attainment. To 
those who fear that we may make progress too fast 
and that some measure of national security will be 
sacrificed in pushing forward to establish inter- 
national justice, we can only say that justice is itself 
the one real and continuing ground of security for 
both men and nations, and that heretofore in the 
history of mankind the devil has always been able 
to take care of his own cause without the necessary 
aid and comfort of the forces in the world that are 
‘ aiming at the overthrow of the rule of any power 
but right. 

The chief danger that we practical persons run 
in our endeavor to accomplish a practical end in a 
practical way against the opposition of the dreams 
and illusions of theorists who, groping as in a fog, 
assume that mankind must be forever ruled by 
brute force and cruelty and lust for power and for 
gain, is that we may fail to recognize that the cause 
of international justice rests upon and is part of a 
complete philosophy of life. It cannot be advocated 
or conceived as something that stands apart from 
and in no relation to our modes of thinking and act- 
ing, whether as individuals or as nations, in respect 
to all interests and to all problems. To some it 
may appear to make our task more difficult, to 
others it may seem to make it more easy, when 
we say that this task is nothing less than part and 
parcel of the moral education and regeneration of 
mankind. To suppose that men and women into 
whose intellectual and moral instruction and up- 
building have gone the glories of the world’s philos- 
ophy and art and poetry and religion, into whose 
lives have been poured for two thousand years the 
precepts and the inspiration of the Christian religion, 
over whose daily conduct have been thrown since 
the days of Draco and of Solon the restraints of 
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law and of consideration for the rights and property 
of others—to suppose that these men and women, 
when gathered together in groups called nations, 
speaking a common language called a mother 
tongue and owing allegiance to a definite set of 
political institutions called a government, are, when 
matters of dispute and difficulty and doubt arise, to 
fly at each other’s throats, to burn, to ravage, to 
kill, in the hope of somehow establishing thereby 
truth and right and justice, is to suppose the uni- 
verse to be stood upon its apex, to suppose the on- 
ward sweep of human progress to be toward bestial- 
ity and bedlam, and to suppose the teachings of 
religion and of morals, the inspiration of poetry, of 
painting and of song, to be to the end that we may 
be made ready for new acts of valorous ferocity 
and carnage. Who, I pray you, are the dreamers, 
who are the theorists—those who appeal to the rule 


_of justice or those who appeal to the rule of brute 


force? 

Let us not be mistaken about all this. Men, who 
are themselves preying upon the public interest 
from private station or from public office are not 
going to be the first to urge the cause of interna- 
tional justice. The men who cannot succeed in 
holding in check their own tempers, their own lusts 
and their own greed, are not going to cry out for 
the establishment of an international court of arbi- 
tration. We have set out in this undertaking— 
now perfectly certain of accomplishment at a date 
no longer remote—without the aid and comfort of 
those elements of the world’s population. More- 
over, we are not likely to gain much assistance from 
the cynical observer of his kind whose faith is not 
adequate to the entire observation of history and of 
men. His keen vision and quick wit see readily 
enough the bad and selfish side of public and of 
private life, and he contents himself with a jeer and 
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a sneer at those who propose to turn that life inside 
out. : 

Some of these elements are elements of indiffer- 
ence, some are elements of active opposition. To 
those who represent the element of indifference I 
cheerfully accord the most powerful place among 
the opponents and obstacles of our program. 
Those who are in active opposition need not detain 
us long. The assumptions which are their grotesque 
substitutes for argument and the fallacies which 
they hug to their several bosoms as illustrations of 
perfect logic, are too easily confuted to make them 
dangerous. Not many men have courage enough 
to go through the world shouting that war is a 
virtue and should be actively: promoted by all moral 
and upright men. The few who do so live in a 
world of sentiment and false emotions; they do not 
know or face the real facts. It is to the everlasting 
glory and honor of the world’s greatest soldiers in 
modern times that they have always put peace above 
war and that they have done their best, by ability 
and courage and skill, to bring to a prompt end the 
wars in which they found themselves engaged in 
order that the blessings of peace might once more 
be spread over the land. There is no one who so 
appreciates the significance of the judicial settle- 
ment of international differences as the brave soldier 
or sailor who, at his country’s command, has done 
his best to settle those differences by display or 
exercise of force. 

There is one other type of citizen who must be 
mentioned, because the type is numerous, influen- 
tial and important. This is the type which holds 
the view that, of course, international arbitration is 
a thing greatly to be desired; of course, we must 
all hope for the day when that at present distant, 
impracticable and wholly praiseworthy ideal shall 
be reached; but that, until that day—which is prob- 
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ably to be the Greek Kalends—we must continue 
to tax our great modern industrial nations, strug- 
gling as they are under the burdens of popular edu- 
cation and of economic and social betterment, in 
order that death-dealing instrumentalities may be in- 
creased and multiplied and the several nations there- 
by protected from invasion and attack. This pro- 
cedure, so the curious argument runs, is to hasten 
the coming of international arbitration and to pro- 
mote it. Civilized men, it appears, are to be shot 
or starved into agreeing to arbitrate. 

This point of view requires for adequate treat- 
ment, not the arguments of a logician, but the pen- 
cil of a Tenniel or the caustic wit of a Mr. Dooley. 
Look at the situation in the world to-day as this 
type of man presents it tous. Of course, the United 
States is a peaceful nation; of course, Great Britain 
is a peaceful nation; of course, Germany and France 
and Japan are peaceful nations; but therefore, be- 
cause they propose to attack nobody they must so 
strengthen their defences, so multiply their navies 
and increase their armies that nobody can success- 
fully attack them. Who, pray, is left to attack these 
peaceful and law-abiding nations if, as we are as- 
sured by everybody—both leaders of governments, 
the moulders of public opinion and the substan- 
tially unanimous press of the world—they do not 
propose to attack each other, unless it be an army 
of white bears from the newly-discovered North 
Pole or a procession of elephants and camelopards 
from the jungles of Central Africa? The gullibility 
of mankind was never more conclusively demon- 
strated than by the widespread acceptance of this 
huge joke, which, unlike most other jokes, has to 
be paid for at a literally stupendous price. Children 
must go untaught, sanitary inspection and regula- 
tion must go unprovided, better workingmen’s 
dwellings must be postponed, provisions for recrea- 
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tion and enlightenment must be put off, conditions 
accompanying labor, poverty and old age must go 
indefinitely without amelioration, in order that in 
this twentieth century men and nations, who, look- 
ing in the glass, call themselves intelligent and 
practical, may support, maintain and propagate this 
stupendous joke! Either the whole world is being 
deluded by a witticism of cosmic proportions or 
some important persons are conspiring to tell an 
awful lie. 

I am one of those who look for the simplest 
motives in explanation of action or of conduct. My 
impression is that somebody makes something by 
reason of the huge expenditures in preparation for 
war. Have you ever noticed that about the time 
that the appropriations for military purposes are 
under consideration in the Congress, in the House 
of Commons, in the Chamber of Deputies, or in the 
Reichstag, or just before such a time, hostilities are 
always on the point of breaking out in two or three 
parts of the world at once? Just at these times war 
prophets begin to see visions and to dream dreams, 
and the poor, gullible people rush off to their cyclone 
cellars and shout timorously to their representatives 
to vote at once and as much as possible in order 
that great ships and guns and forts may be built 
to protect them from their fears. We have done of 
late some helpful and illuminating legislative in- 
quiry in this country. It might be worth while to 
have the same sort of ability that has so brilliantly 
exposed to our repelled and astonished gaze other 
forms of political chicanery and graft, make some 
measurement of the sincerity and disinterestedness 
of the lively type of patriotism which accompanies 
these military and naval debates the world over. 
Is the propelling motive for them to be found in 
economics or in psychology? My strong impres- 
sion is that while both of those admirable sciences 
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are represented in the make-up of that propelling 
motive, economics is not always the less important 
of the two. 

Patriotism is a noble and a lofty virtue, but it is 
worth while always to remember the sagacious ob- 
servation of Dr. Johnson, which Boswell so faith- 
fully reports. “Patriotism having become one of 
our topics,” says Boswell, “Johnson suddenly uttered 
in a strong, determined tone, an apothegm at which 
many will start: ‘Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.’” “But let it be considered,” continues 
Boswell, “that he did not mean a real and generous 
love of our country, but that pretended patriotism 
which so many in all ages and countries have made 
a cloak for self-interest.” * 

What is needed is to leave off deluding ourselves 
with phrases, with shams and with false historical 
analogies and to look the facts as they are in the 
face. Not everything that we wish for will be ac- 
complished at once or suddenly. Moral regenera- 
tion is an even slower and more difficult process 
than intellectual upbuilding; but custom and habit 
are powerful allies and the world’s imagination is 
fast becoming accustomed to the judicial settlement 
of international differences. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, whose opinions are so often 
luminous with sound political philosophy, has de- 
clared that “the right to sue and defend in the courts 
is the alternative of force. In an organized society 
it is the right conservative of all other rights and 
lies at the foundation of orderly government. It 
is one of the highest and most essential privileges 
of citizenship and must be allowed by each State to 
the citizens of all other States to the precise extent 
that it is allowed to its own citizens.”* In making 
this statement of fundamental principle, the 

*Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Oxford, 1906) I: 583. 

*United States Reports, 207: 148. 














Supreme Court had in mind the rights of individuals 
and the States which are bound together in our 
Union. But what is there in that statement of fun- 
damental principle which may not logically, ethic- 
ally and practically be applied to the rights of 
nations, great and small, bound together by treaties 
and interdependences of every kind into a great 
world commonwealth? 

The harder we press our adversaries and critics 
on this point the less satisfactory do their an- 
swers become. To say that men have always, as 
a last resort, settled their differences and diffi- 
culties by force and that therefore they will 
always continue to do so, is simply silly. To say 
that a nation’s honor must be defended by the 
blood of her citizens if need be, is quite mean- 
ingless, for such a nation, although profoundly 
right in its contention, might be defeated by 
superior force exerted on behalf of a wrong and 
unjust view. What becomes of national honor 
then? It would appear that a nation’s honor can 
only be entrusted either to the operations of the 
established principles of justice or to a force so 
overwhelming that no adversary could stand against 
it. This is indeed the dilemma which confronts the 
civilized world today: either the judicial settlement 
of international differences must be accepted as a 
universal principle or the world must become a 
series of armed camps sucking up like a vampire, in 
vain and competitive expenditure, the very blood of 
the people’s economic and political life. The one 
road leads to civilization, to international comity, 
to concord and to peace; the other leads back to 
barbarism, to discord, to contention and to war. 
Which will mankind choose as a_ permanent 
policy? From which vantage-point will appeal be 
made to the sober judgment of history? From that 
of justice or from that of armed force? 
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There are those, mostly philosophers of the closet 
sort, who could never be induced to expose them- 
selves to the physical dangers of war, who pretend 
to believe that unless we have frequent and destruc- 
tive wars the population of the world will not be 
held sufficiently in check, and that, sooner or later, 
the earth’s spaces will be crowded by peaceful, 
but undesirable, persons for whose activities there 
is no adequate room. One may or may not be 
disposed to deal seriously with this contention; I 
am not so disposed. 

There still remain those who fear that without 
conflict there will be no proper training-school for 
the sterner virtues of mankind and that courage, 
bravery and patriotism will atrophy unless exer- 
cised from time to time in war and conflict. A very 
interesting essay might be written on this topic 
and on the discipline and encouragement which the 
sterner virtues receive in the daily round of domes- 
tic, business and personal life as well as in the 
thousand and one acts of helpfulness and generosity 
and sacrifice by which the sweetest, as well as the 
strongest, characters in this world are made. It 
is hard to listen with patience to the rattling rhetoric 
of him who would trace back the sterner virtues to 
mere brute instincts and who would strive to hold 
them there. The teachings of religion and of morals 
have left quite untouched any man who can seri- 
ously suppose that without practice in the exercise 
of brute force there can be no strength. 

One of the earliest questions recorded in history 
is the petulant query of Cain, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” On the answer to this question all civili- 
zation depends. If man is not his brother’s keeper, 
if he may slay and rob and ravage at will for his 
own advantage, whether that be personal or 
national, then civilization becomes quite impossible. 
It is vain to attempt to divert us by analogies drawn 
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from the past history of the race. Mankind has been 
climbing upward and neither standing on a level 
nor going down hill. Acts, policies and events 
which are easily explainable and in large part de- 
fensible in other days and under other conditions 
are neither explainable nor defensible now. The 
twentieth century cannot afford to receive its les- 
sons in morals, whether personal or national, from 
the fifteenth or the sixteenth. We are our brothers’ 
keepers and they are ours. The whole world has 
become a brotherhood of fellow-citizens. The bar- 
riers of language are slowly breaking down; wars 
of religion are almost unheard of; distance in space 
and time has been practically annihilated by steam 
and electricity ; trade is as easy today between New 
York and Calcutta or between London and Hong 
Kong as it once was between two neighboring shops 
in the bazaars of Damascus on either side of the 
street called straight. What possible reason is there 
why the fundamental principles which civilization 
applies to the settlement of differences between in- 
dividuals cannot now be applied to the settlement 
of differences between nations? 


We may well take satisfaction in the contribution 
which our Government has made in recent years 
toward the progress of the movement for the judi- 
cial settlement of international differences. Hand 
in hand with these contributions there should go, 
however, the resultant refusal farther to increase 
and expand armaments on land and sea, and a more 
complete control over the provocative and annoy- 
ing expressions of opinion in regard to other 
nations and other forms of government than our 
own. 

Let me add a final word or two as to each of 
these matters. There is a broad distinction be- 
tween proposals for disarmament and proposals for 
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the limitation of armaments. When a nation like 
the United States, holding the views which its 
people profess and which its government con- 
stantly voices, has, as it now has, a navy and the 
nucleus of an army entirely adequate for purposes 
of defence, a stop should be put to the farther in- 
crease of armaments. It is urged in opposition 
that no nation can afford to take this step alone 
and that until an international agreement for the 
limitation of armaments is arrived at, each great 
nation must press forward, at whatever cost, to 
multiply the provisions for its armed forces. How- 
ever plausible this argument may be when ad- 
dressed to a European nation, it fails entirely when 
addressed to the United States. If the best way to 
resume was to resume—and we learned by experi- 
ence that it was—then the best way to limit arma- 
ments is to limit them. In this policy the United 
States has not only nothing to lose, but everything 
to gain, by leading the way. It is no small satis- 
faction to point out that increasing support for this 
view is to be found in the public opinion of the 
country, reflected both in the debates and votes in 
the Congress as well as in the more influential por- 
tion of the newspaper press. 

There remains the matter of what may be called 
petulant and teasing criticism on the platform and 
in the press of the acts and policies of nations other 
than our own. A good many nations and peoples 
have, in the history of the world, assumed for them- 
selves an attitude of superiority toward their fel- 
lows, and have shaped their beliefs and their prac- 
tices accordingly. It will not be generally thought, 
I fancy, that the historic results of this course of 
conduct have been either fortunate or happy. The 
fair, as well as the wise, method to pursue in criti- 
cism and comment upon happenings elsewhere is 
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to assume an intelligent purpose, a good will, and a 
lofty motive on the part of the foreigner, until the 
contrary is definitely proven. An attitude of in- 
ternational disdain is not becoming to statesmen, 
to journalists, or to private citizens. The history 
of civilization might be written in terms of man’s 
progress from fear to faith. As he has ceased to 
fear his neighbors and as he has come to have trust 
in them, he has been able to build up institutions 
that have lasted. Just as the individual has substi- 
tuted faith in his fellow man for fear of him, so 
nations may well divest themselves of fear in favor 
of faith in the other nations of the world. 

The United States has done so much to educate 
world opinion in the past century and a half that 
we may well be ambitious for it to do still more. 
We have shown that to all appearances a federal 
form of government, extended over a wide area and 
embracing many competing and sometimes conflict- 
ing interests, is practicable, and that it can survive 
even the severe shock of civil war. We have shown 
that under the guidance of a written Constitution, 
judicially interpreted, there is room for national 
growth and expansion, for stupendous economic 
development, for absorption into the body politic 
of large numbers of foreign born, and for the preser- 
vation of civil liberty over a considerable period of 
time. Suppose now that during the next few de- 
cades it might be given to us to lead the way in 
demonstrating to the world that great sovereign 
nations, like federated states, may live and grow 
and do business together in harmony and unity, 
without strife or armed conflict, through the habit 
of submitting to judicial determination all ques- 
tions of difference as they may arise, the judicial 
decree when made to be supported and enforced 
—after the fashion in which judicial decrees are 
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everywhere supported and enforced—by intelligent 
public opinion and by an international and neutral 
police. Might we not then be justified in believing 
that the place of our beloved country in history 
was secure? 

What more splendid foundation could there be 
upon which to build an enduring monument to the 
American people than their guarantee and preserva- 
tion of civil liberty together with national develop- 
ment at home, and their leadership in establishing 
the world’s peace together with international de- 
velopment all around the globe? Dare we leave any- 
thing undone to put our own land in the place of 
highest honor by reason of its contribution to the 
establishment of the world’s peace and order and 
happiness through the rule of justice—a rule ac- 
cepted because it is just and bowed down to be- 
cause it is right? What picture of glory and of 
honor has the advocate of brute force to offer us 
in exchange for this? 

The great movement in which we are engaged 
is all part and parcel of a new way of life. It 
means that we must enter with fulness of apprecia- 
tion into the activities and interests of peoples 
other than ourselves; that we must always and 
everywhere emulate the best they have to teach us 
and shun the worst; that we must answer in no 
uncertain tones that we are our brothers’ keepers; 
and that, as with men so with nations, the path of 
justice, of integrity and of fair dealing is the true 
path of honor. Let us see to it that we Americans 
tread steadily in it. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
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